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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION 


The Centra! Board for Workers Education, hereafter referred to as the 
‘ Board was set up in 1958 to undertake activities of workers education in 
pursuance of a recommendation made by the Fifteenth Indian Labour Conference 
(1957). The Board currently operates the programme in three tiers : (i) preparing 
Education Officers selected by the Board by open competition and giving them 
training (ii) on successful completion of training the Education Officers who are 
posted to different Regional Centres in turn imparting training to selected workers 
as teachers and (iii) the worker-teachers on completion of their training, return¬ 
ing to their establishments and conducting programmes for the rank and file of 
workers in their respective units. 

1.2 The Scheme, as has been operated so far, was assessed on several 
occasions; the latest being that by the Workers Education Review Committee of 
the Government of India (July 1975). The Review Committee headed by Shri 
G. Ramanujam made recommendations of far reaching changes in regard to the 
structure, functions and contents of workers education programme. 

1.3 Recommendations No. 9.5. 9.6 and 9.7 of the Review Committee 
Report as re-produced below served as useful guidlines for the present Committee. 

9.5 “ It is necessary that the working class realises the fact that it is a 
part of the total community. While pursuing its own interests, it should 
harmonise these with the larger interests of the community. Workers 
interest need not limit itself to a narrow compass i. e. how labour can 
secure its sectional gains, regardless of its impact on the national 
economy. If labour appropriates to itself more than its due share, then 
the rest of the community would naturally suffer. Today the progress 
is not balanced either among all sections of the population or among all 
the regions of the country. Working class should strive for a balanced 
progress of all the sections of the society throughout the country. 

9.6 It is in this context that there is need for working class movement 
to understand its role in regard to the state of national economy. Workers 
Education should help workers develop healthy attitudes towards their 
responsibilities and obligations also to the industry and the community. 

9.7 Workers Education should increasingly serve as an instrument for 
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effective participation of workers in management of industries at different 
levels, commencing from the shop floor. It should improve the parti¬ 
cipative capacity of workers in management. Workers Education should 
therefore prepare workers for wider socio-economic understanding and 
participation in economic and social decision-making process at different 
levels; and the role of the organised labour movement in the country’s 
democratically planned socialistic set-up has to be well understood by 
them.” 

1.4 The Review Committee (1975) also re-defined the objectives of the 
Board and recommended diversification of Board’s programme and its extension 
to the unorganised and the rural sector. 

1.5 In pursuance of the recommendations of the Review Committee, the 
objectives of the Board have been re-defined and changes in the structure and 
composition of the Board. In order to give shape to the other aspect of the 
recommendation of the Review Committee, namely to effect changes in the type 
and contents of training programmes, the present Committee the Syllabus Review 
Committee, was appointed by the Government in March, 1981 under the Chair¬ 
manship of Shrimati Ram Dulari Sinha, the then Minister of State for Labour and 
consisting of the following members : 

1. Smt. Ram Dulari Sinha Chairman 

Minister of State for Labour 

2. Shri G. Ramanujam, 

Chairman, CBWE. 

3. Shri R. K. A. Subrahmanya, 

Additional Secretary, 

Ministry of Labour. 

4. Shri B. N. Datar, 

Directoi, 

Ambekar Institute of Labour Studies, 

Bombay. 

5. Prof. Y. B. Kamath, 

All India Manufacturers Organisation, 

Bombay. 

6. Dr. Prayag Mehta, 

National Labour Institute, 

New Delhi. 

7. Director, CBWE - Member Secretary. 

As a result of Shrimati Sinha taking over as Minister of State for Industries, 
Shri Dharma Vir, Deputy Labour Minister, took over the Chairmanship of the 
Committee as from 15.1.1982. 
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1.6 The Objectives of the Syllabus Review Committee are : 

(i) to review the syllabi of Workers Education Programmes at 
national, regional and enterprise levels; 

(ii) to widen the coverage of topics to meet new requirements; 

(iii) to reorient the pattern of programmes to suit needs of the nation; 

(iv) to suggest suitable new programmes in furtherance of the objectives 
of the Board; 

(v) to evolve new programmes for workers belonging to weaker and 
unorganised sections of society and enable them for intelligent 
participation in the socio-economic development of the country. 

1.7 At its first meeting held in New Delhi on 21st April, 1981, the 
Committee constituted a Sub-Committee comprising of Shri B. N. Datar, Prof. V. 
B. Kamath and Shri H. C. Gupta for working out in detail the revised syllabi after 
a thorough discussion of the Committee’s objectives and the new dimensions and 
directions since being given to the whole programme. 

1.8 The Sub-Committee held five meetings at Bombay while the Syllabus 
Review Committee held four meetings at New Delhi during the period from March, 
1981 to March, 1982. 

1.9 The Sub-Committee was provided with the following basic guidelines 
in the light of new and expanded perspectives. These are reflected in the different 
syllabi of training programmes as contained in this Roport : 

Workers Education should emphasise the need for the discharge of match¬ 
ing obligations viz. to the country, to the industry, to the family and to 
the trade union. “The country first ” approach should be stressed in all 
training programmes. 

The distinctions based on caste, creed, language, religion, or region are 
artificial and unreal and should be avoided. A sense of solidarity 
through National Integration should be developed. 

The duty aspect, national outlook and community of interests should be 
emphasised in the syllabi. A fair knowledge of the history of our country, 
particulary the freedom struggle, the saga of sacrifice and service in the 
cause of freedom should be ensured. Workers should understand 
economic perspective of the country in order to appreciate the progress 
since Independence and the realities of present situation. 

It is important that the workers are given proper knowledge about their 
role in industry in which they are employed, and the place of their 
industry itself in the national economy. 

Workers should also understand their responsibilities towards their 
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family. How family welfare could be enhanced by avoiding expenditure 
on wasteful or harmful practices such as drinking, smoking, gambling, 
etc. as also by devoting more attention towards their children’s personal 
and environmental hygiene, cleanliness, thrift, savings, etc. and related 
aspects should be stressed. The need for a small family will receive 
adequate emphasis. An element of moral instruction should also be 
initiated in workers education programmes to recapture our sense of 
values. 

Workers Education should bring about attitudinal changes among the 
workers and re-orientation in education towards this end is necessary. 

There is need for joint educational programmes for labour and manage¬ 
ment personnel for better industrial relations and effective participation 
in management. The supervisory and the middle management personnel 
who rub shoulders together with the workers in the process of production 
should also be brought within the purview of the educational programmes 
along with workers for better results. 

Workers Education should also cover workers in the fast expanding 
informal sector of economy and guide them to organise properly and 
improve their socio-economic conditions. 

Education of the rural workers is a gigantic task and a new cadre of bare 
foot rural educators is necessary to cover the different categories of the 
rural workers who are under-privileged and are deprived of the benefits 
of green revolution and most of the economic development plans of the 
Government. Educational programmes for rural workers should help 
to understand and solve their own problems through self-help. 

There should be specialised programmes for women, youths and handi¬ 
capped - even for child labour which misses the formal education." 

As a large number of Worker-Teachers already trained are idle and are 
not conducting unit level classes, though some of them are fruitfully 
utilised in trade union activities, negotiation and arbitration proceedings 
and other social activities and their leadership qualities have greatly 
improved. A new type of leadership training course has to be evolved, 
which could serve their needs better. 

In addition to present pattern of unit level classes a new pattern of classes 
at the unit level is necessary based on groups of subjects to be taught for 
shorter duration which might be of interest to them in addition to the 
general and basic education. Major heads on important topics of the unit 
level syllabus can be covered with different groups of workers for shorter 
duration such as two weeks. In this way, a large number of workers can 
be covered and the coverage itself would be need-based. 
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Elementary physical/yoga exercises be introduced in the various courses 
each day, say for 15 minutes, designed to improve health and avoid 
sickness. 


The CBWE and the Universities/Educational Institutions should work 
more closely with a view to enable both the Institutions to utilise their 
perspective expertise in national and regional levels. 

There is also need for avoiding duplication in workers education activities 
being conducted by different agencies such as CBWE, NPC, NLI, CLI 
and RLI, etc. all financed by the Union Labour Ministry. 

1.10 After thorough discussions of the above guidelines, the Sub- 
Committee revised the syllabi for different training programmes and prepared its 
Report, which was examined in detail by the whole Committee (referred to hence¬ 
forth in first person plural) and was adopted for being presented to Government. 

1.11 In what follows, we present the Report in following sections : 

1) Changing perspectives of Workers Education. 

2) Syllabus for training of Education Officers including Refresher 
Courses. 

3) Programme content for worker-teachers and leadership training. 

4) Courses for rural worker-educators. 

5) Programmes for workers in the informal sector and 

6) Efficient implementation of educational programmes. 

A 

'4* V? 
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CHAPTER II 

CHANGING PERSPECTIVES 


At the outset we would like to state that doses of industrialisation given 
through the country’s plan efforts, particularly in the last twenty-five years, have 
meant a fair measure of diversification in the industrial sector. In relation to total 
needs not much change may be visible in employment in different economic acti¬ 
vities; though numbers in the absolute have increased the proportions to the total 
gainfully employed have more or less remained static. 

11.2 About of the country's population was dependent before indepen¬ 
dence on primary sector and the same percentage of population, more or less, is 
dependent on this sector even today. Yet there have been changes in manning 
patterns in the industrial sector; changes of a qualitative type as compared to the 
past. This has been an expected development and a healthy one at that. The 
same could be said about the agricultural and tertiary sectors too. A variety has 

been introduced in the inputs which are now associated with agriculture and allied 
occupations. The service sector, in spite of understandable rcsistence to moderni¬ 
sation, has been on the march. All this has been responsible for India accommo¬ 
dating a veriety of technologies in its economic activities. In this view of the 
matter, we recognise that a considerable measure of flexibility needs to be introdu¬ 
ced in designing the syllabi in order to meet the changing and varied needs of 
workers. 

11.3 It would be equally necessary to recognise that changing needs have 
to take into consideration the qualitative changes which have taken place in the 
target groups which arc to he covered through these programmes and the persons 
with whom the respective target groups are expected to interact in their work. 
In this sense though the target groups for the workers education programmes as a 
whole would include Education Officers, the main beneficiaries will be the 
workers in different walks of life for whom the syllabi that we recommend should 
have relevance. We would therefore set out illustratively the changes that have 
come over these primary beneficiaries. 

11.4 It was said of industrial labour by Committees and Commissions 
which investigated their conditions of work and life in the past that in several 
metropolitan cities this labour represented in a way a well-integrated group consis¬ 
ting as it did persons coming from different parts of the country but mainly belon¬ 
ging to areas which could be considered to be of geographic proximity. This 
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labour was also associated with strong ties with their place of origin, mainly the 
rural areas, and they looked forward to returning to them after retirement from 
active life. However, in investigations undertaken just prior to Independence, a 
fair measure of stability in what may be called such migrants to the city was already 
reported to have taken place with some measure of loosening of village ties. 

11.5 In the years since Independence the commitment of workers to 
industry increased significantly with the positive measures undertaken in the 
interest of this labour by Government. Pressure of unemployment, expansioJi of 
industry to include a wide variety of skills and difficulties associated with urban 
life changed the composition of the working class. 

Families traditionally averse to accepting employment in factory environment 
in the early periods, because of a variety of reasons, are not only willing but are 
demanding an opportunity to seek employment anywhere. As social security 
facilities came to be provided, the lack of commitment became less of a serious 
problem. In what may be called traditional industries, the composition of workers 
whom one had to contend with, prior to the introduction of the Board’s scheme 
has changed significantly. Apart from the older recognised industrial centres, new 
centres of industrial activity are coming up in the form of growth cf new industrial 
townships. Industry has reached hitherto undeveloped areas as a consequence of 
dispersal of industrial activity to achieve regional balance. A new industrial 
culture is developing in several of these areas and yet one finds that the older 
mores have not entirely disappeared from some of the developing industrial centres 
particularly in the mining areas and in plantations. Thus while some of the 
programmes which were drawn up by the Board and operated so far for the 
generality of workers may still be relevant for this latter set of workers, fresh 
thinking will be needed for other workers emerging on the industrial scene. It has 
been our endeavour to take this factor into account in establishing the content of 
the educational programmes in their totality. 

11.6 Another point requires to be noted. Employment in certain depart¬ 
ments in different industries was at one time the preserve of certain communities. 
This relation between the community groups and the work which they were expec¬ 
ted to do in traditional industry is now gradually changing, though vestiges of the 
past die-hard. There is an emergence of mixed industrial work force particularly 
for the more sophisticated employments such as is in evidence in engineering and 
metal trades, oil refining and distribution, chemicals and pharmaceuticals, machine 
tools, machine-building and almost in all white-collar occupations in the service 
sector. As pointed out by the National Commission on Labour, “ the background 
of intermediate and lower cadres in these industries is overwhelmingly urban; their 
level of education is higher. They come from middle or lower middle classes 
irrespective of caste or community and comprising small shopkeepers, petty urban 
landlords, lower echelons of public service and school teachers and professional 
groups ”. This fact itself accounts for a certain measure of social integration as a 
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part of the work environment essentially but carried to places outside the work 
environments. At a time when one notices in the body politic difficulties in the 
matter of working and living together such desirable experiences as working 
together for common good may have to be deliberately widened and struck deeper 
in order to achieve what every one. irrespective of political differences, considers 
important : national integration and development of constructive and positive 
attitudes. 

11.7 Another interesting feature is the emergence of women workers parti¬ 
cularly in the semi-skilled and skilled categories of work. Women in almost all 
countries have been somewhat less inclined to organising themselves in trade 
unions or any form of cooperative effort. With an increasing number of them 
taking on positions particularly in new industries such as electronics, drugs and 
pharmaceuticals, chemicals and even more so in banking, insurance, commercial 
establishments and the like, special efforts are needed by the Board to design 
programmes which would be suited to educate them in various aspects of their 
rights and responsibilities or indeed in different aspects to be covered by the 
programmes of workers education. This, however, does not minimise the impor¬ 
tance of extending the educational programme to women engaged in traditional 
industries such as beedi workers, garment workers, construction workers, women 
engaged in a variety of household industries and those connected with relatively 
nobler aspects of service such as teaching, nursing and the like. And yet in 
designing programmes for women workers we feel that the distinction should not be 
merely on the basis of sex in the sense that if in an industry both men and women 
work side by side, co-education should be the rule on the basis of a common 
syllabus; but where as in certain professions employment of women is the rule, 
tailor-made special programmes for them will not be ruled out. 

11.8 Since the workers education programme was launched significant 
changes have taken place in rural areas. By and large the programmes developed 
so far by the Board have bad an urban orientation, particularly when these had to 
cater to the needs of organised employments. (This is to distinguish programmes 
of the Board established for workers in factories as against those for workers in 
mines and plantations). In the last twenty years, the profile of rural workers has 
been changing perceptibly. Through the processes operating outside his work 
environments he has become more politically conscious; a new generation of young 
persons is coming up in the rural areas; of persons who have had the benefit of 
compulsory primary education. Mainly because of strong influence of visual 
media, the aspirations of this younger group are changing. The variety of develop¬ 
ment progammes which are being introduced in rural areas are possibly building 
up benefits, but as some would aver, even inequality in the distribution of 
these benefits. Agriculture is being organised as an industry and where agriculture 
has become prosperous, attempts are being made to introduce, some measure of 
mechanisation in agricultural operations. The deliberate policy of encouraging 
agro-industries to enlarge rural employment opportunities is another factor. All 
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these have had their contribution to make in changing the attitudes and aspirations 
of rural labour. It is but proper therefore that when the Board takes on the 
challenge of expanding its programmes in rural areas, it takes into account not 
only what has been happening in the past, and in a way responsible for generating 
rural tensions, but even more so what is in store for rural workers in the future. 

II.9 In what has been said so far, we have tried to supply by way of 
illustration what has been happening to selected sections of the working class who 
are expected to be the target groups for the Board’s education programme. As 
stated in paragraph II.2 to complete the perspective it is necessary to understand 
the changes which have been coming over the persons with whom the target groups 
mentioned are expected to interact in the course of their work. In some cases the 
“ interface groups ” would be supervisors in the factory environment or the persons 
higher up, in others they may be contractors, in still others workers may have to 
deal with their more affluent peers and so on. In building up a perspective for 
education the changes that have taken place in such interface groups also need to 
be noted. This becomes all the more relevant because the Board should be 
envisaging a variety of programmes where workers and supervisors, workers and 
persons with whom they work are brought to a common “ education platform 

II. 10 The important change that has come over in the employer group to 
be recorded at the outset is incieasing professionalisation of management. The 
public sector of the present concept was in its formative stages at the time the 
Board’s scheme was introduced. Substantial expansion has taken place in the 
activities of this sector in the last twenty years. These activities, though under the 
vigilance of authorities which are responsible to the public, are carried out by 
professional managers whose attitude towards workers and their organisations is 
reported to be different from those of entrepreneur-managers. Even the traditional 
old-time entrepreneur-employer does not like to hand over his establishment to 
his near and dear ones unless the latter have acquainted themselves with the 
language of professional managers. In cases where workers in the informal sector 
have to be covered by the programme, the employer may be an entrepreneur- 
manager and worker rolled in one. Likewise, when education pjogrammes have 
to be designed for rural workers, the changes that may take place in the attitude of 
contracting parties to the extent they can be foreseen may have to be taken into 
account. We do not claim that in building up the syllabi for different sectors we 
can necessarily succeed in taking these facts into account in full but an attempt is 
certainly worthwhile. 

II. 11 Since Independence but particularly in recent years policy makers 
have been experiencing the force of organisations other than those of workers in 
their respective spheres of responsibility. Farmers with small or large holdings 
are coming together to get a fair price for what they produce. Consumers likewise 
have their own lobby to pressurise government to hold the price line. Entrepre¬ 
neurs seek what they consider to be remunerative margins for the results of their 
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endeavours. These are merely illustrative of how things have been shaping; and 
even more so of how they will be shaping in the future. In some cases the interests 
of these groups may be mutually supporting but in others clash of interests cannot 
be ruled out. For instance if farm prices are made ‘ fair ’ and part of the farmer’s 
income is used for improving the conditions of work of agricultural labour, workers 
organisation may welcome the development, but if on the other hand all the gain 
is cornered by the farmer, clash of interest is inevitable. Workers are both 
producers and consumers. While their organisations will protect their interest as 
a producer, a tie up between them and consumer organisations should not be ruled 
out though customers may argue that workers unions are instrumental in raising 
the price of the commodity consumed and may highlight areas of conflict between 
the two. This aspect of interface between the workers and the community and 
remedies to avoid it will have increasingly relevance in workers education 
programme. 

11.12 A worker irrespective of his level of educaiion has become more 
conscious politically. He is in a variety of ways trying to establish his identity. A 
part of the urge to establish his identity is the reflected expression of providing him 
with some measure of participation in the management of the unit where he 
works; now an element in the Directive Principles of State Policy of our Consti¬ 
tution. It has been our endeavour to include in the reoriented programmes the 
lessons from the past which have implications for the future. 

II. 13 Another dimension which is necessarily a part of workers education 
is ultimately to make the worker a responsible and alert citizen. Education should 
be a tool in developing among workers positive attitude of duty based rights, 
discipline, efficiency and productivity and avoidance of sectional interests. The 
worker should understand that he is a part of the total society for the welfare of 
which he has to make positive contribution. For this purpose he has to realise 
his obligations and duties to the nation, industry and his family. The worker 
should be made to understand the history of trade union movement with parti¬ 
cular reference to freedom struggle, sufferings and sacrifice of the people for the 
community and developing new attitudes and approach giving first place to the 
country. 

11.14 To conclude, as would be seen from above, several changes have 
already taken place in the country and many more W'll be m the offing. These 
changes Will overtake workers even earlier than one expects. It is therefore 
important to take not of what our Prime Minister mentioned in her recent 
broadcast about the special effort needed on the part of workers to improve their 
performance and achieve higher productivity, boosting agricultural production, 
tapping new resources for energy development, promotion of family welfare and 
education for health care and community welfare. She has also warned that one 
cannot expect miracles to happen in nation-building activities without the people 


re-dedicating themselves to remove poverty through hard work helped by a clear 
sense of purpose and discipline. In working out programmes for education of 
workers, a new motto given by her Shrama Eva Jayate has been very much in our 
minds. We do not consider any alternative means to turn the challenge of rising 
expectations except through rebuilding the nation through hard, dedicated and 
disciplined work; and it would be our endeavour to carry this message through the 
programmes that we are recommending. 


CHAPTER III 

EDUCATION OFFICERS 


We consider that the Education Officer is the king-pin of the whole 
programme. He comes first as the premier target group to be prepared for his task 
through a special training course. His responsibilities after this training is over, 
are to create proto-types among the workers as worker-teacher (i. e. next target 
group) and his further responsibilities include the overall supervision of the work 
which worker-teachers are expected to perform. It is therefore, important that the 
syllabus to be drawn up for training him is extremely important. 

111.2 In this connection we taice note of the evaluation of the syllabus as 
administered at present over the last 20 years for which the Board has been runn¬ 
ing its programmes. One of our colleagues, in administering the latest syllabus 
in the programme, which commenced in October r, 1981, incidentally, checked up 
with some of the knowledgeable participants in the programme the effectiveness of 
the syllabus as drawn up and sought the comments of the participants thereon in 
developing the education programme for them. We have benefited from this 
exercise and built up the syllabus on that basis and this is piesentedat Annexure-I. 
We have also taken into account the recommendations of various committees which 
had eanlier examined this issue including the recommendations of the Estimates 
Committee of the Parliament and the Review Committee headed by the present 
Chairman of the Board. Several of these review efforts have emphasised that the 
Syllabus for Education Officers should be re-structured in order to enable them to 
be effective in their educative work. 

111.3 As would be seen from the distribution of study units the important 
element in the programme for the Education Officers is supplying to them practicals 
in teaching. In fact this constitutes about 30% of the work of training the Educa¬ 
tion Officer. With the time that has been allotted for methods of teaching the 
proportion would even be greater. 

HI.4 We consider that two aspects about which they should be thoroughly 
conversant are the evolution of the trade union movement in the country, the 
national perspective in which they have to function and acqaintance with the 
legislation which has been evolved over the last 30 years for the benefit of labour. 
The implemental agencies which go with this legislation will also form a part of 
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this total instruction which between them is expected to cover about a fifth of the 
total instructional load. 

1II.5 It is our intention that the Education Officer must be equipped with 
the progress of the work done so far by the Board as also the rationale for it. We 
believe that his effectiveness will improve if the Education Officer is fully conver¬ 
sant with all the activities of the Board. This aspect has been taken into account 
in formulating the syllabus. 

HI.6 Other aspect which needs to be emphasised relates to discussion 
about the history of Trade Union Movement in India before Independence, the 
freedom struggle and the role of labour in economic, social and political spheres 
which would highlight why it is necessary to develop among workers constructive 
attitudes and ‘ nation first approach ’. The present generation of workers espe¬ 
cially born after freedom is not aware of how people suffered and sacrificed for the 
country. It was through such sacrifices that our country got freedom and such 
sacrifice is also need at this stage to develop our country on social and economic 
fronts. 

111.7 The country has made significant progres, after Independence in 1947. 
In fact, India is today one among the six leading industrial countries of the World. 
There has been significant technological and scientific development in the country. 
Similarly, social progress and social security measures have been made widely 
available to the workers particularly to the organised working class people. All 
these aspects are to be brought home to the working class people by the Educa¬ 
tion Officers. Before they can pass on this knowledge to workers, the Education 
Officers themselves have to be fully equipped with this knowledge. The other 
subjects which need to be commented upon are : Several provisions in the Consti¬ 
tution of the Country pertaining to the rights and responsibilities of labour and the 
democratic process of economic and social development. 

111.8 We recognise that persons who are selected as Education Officers 
have some acqaintance with these aspects but the logic of putting these elements in 
the syllabus is to make their acquaintance more oriented towards imparting the 
same to workers when they have opportunity to prepare worker teachers. 

111.9 There is another important element in the programme which is 
actually linked with practicals in training. We expect the Education Officer 
primarily to be a trainer in the sense that while a teacher’s work is over after 
whatever is done in the class room, a trainer has to assume additional responsibili¬ 
ties apart from teaching to build up his trainees in various aspects of work which 
they (Trainees) are required to perform. Our emphasis is thus on joint performance 
with their primary trainees namely worker-teachers to make the last phase of the 
programme namely imparting education to the rank and file more effective. Even as 
we emphasise the practical aspects of training, it would be necessary to comment 



on one special aspect of the work of Education Officer. Their trainees and those 
of second generation (rank and file workers) are not students in the ordinary 
sense but are adults who may have imbibed education at various levels some oi 
which will be useful. To discern what is useful is another important task of the 
Education Officer for which he has to be equipped. This may require the Educa¬ 
tion Officer to develop techniques of viewing the problems through the worker- 
teacher eyes. 

III. 10 The Education Officer has to educate the workers in improving the 
quality of life. We have already stated a certain moral base has to be given to our 
educational programmes. Also the Education Officer has to educate the workers 
on giving up harmful practices such as drinking, smoking and gambling. Here 
his own life should provide an example. Therefore the Education Officers must be 
a model before his trainees. 

HI. 11 It is needless to emphasise that training at any level has to be made 
interesting in order that the message conveyed through it, is understood and 
imbibed by the trainees. The Board has already produced visual aids on several 
topics, but we feel that these aids need to be reviewed in the light of changing 
circumstances apart from enlarging them in number to cover as many fresh topics 
as feasible. A series of other teaching aids like flip charts, slides, film-strips etc. 
also have a place in training. The task that we envisage through the syllabus for 
Education Officers is not only to see how he can use effectively these teaching aids, 
but also to equip him for effecting improvements in such aids as he matures in the 
task which he is expected to perform in the light of his experience. 

HI. 12 We recognise the importance of standardised study material which 

will indicate to the Education Officers the scope, coverage, emphasis and the 
treatment of different topics to be handled. Considerable work in this regard has 
already been done by the Board. The Indian Institute of Workers Education 
which ffias been established by the Board is entrusted with the task of continuously 
reviewing and improving these standardised material and our hope is that the best 
advice that may be available in the country for this purpose will be pressed in 
service by the Institute whenever it is needed. We expect that the Board will take 
adequate cognizance of this need. 

III. 13 We have taken into account the experience of the Board’s trainers 
as indeed that of several institutions doing work of this kind including the National 
Labour Institute that a Study Unit of two hours’ duiation becomes too long and 
becomes uninteresting, whereas one hour is too short a duration for adopting two- 
way communication methods which are essential for training. If active participa¬ 
tion of trainees is to be fully ensured, it may be necessary to provide for the 
Education Officers courses a Study Unit of 90 minutes’ duration. This will 
enable the organisation to have four sessions per day — two in the morning and 
two in the afternoon — and will enable for the persons in charge of imparting training 
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to utilise active training methods such as group discussions, panel discussions, 
debates, role play and the like. The 90-minute sessions would thus be a special 
feature of the programme of training Education Officers. Education Officers have 
to deal with workers who are adults, though some of them may not have an 
opportunity of formal training. Nevertheless these trainees, as the experience of 
the Board shows, have rich experience in their own field and have definite ideas 
about different problems surrounding them. Education Officeis have to be 
prepared to keep in mind these realities and constantly test them with their own 
analytical abilities in order that what they impart in the course of their work - 
whether it is educating worker teachers or supervising their work at the unit level - 
that every problem that they are faced with needs imaginative solutions consistent 
with the understanding of the persons who bring these problems to them. 

III. 14 The Board has the experience of conducting the training of Educa¬ 
tion Officers with varying periods. It started with a six months training, but W'as 
subsequently reduced to four months. If an Education Officer is to ne properly 
equipped in the light of what has been said above and if the perspectives developed 
in the earlier section have to be kept in mind, we consider that a six month 
duration for the training of Education Officers is absolutely essential in the place of 
the present four months. 

III. 15 The programme provides periodic tests of what the Education 
Officers have imbibed. This aspect of the syllabus is in line with the present thin¬ 
king, on education in other fields. What has been stated is a variation of the 
semester system as is practised in higher seats of learning. 

III. 16 We recognise that a course as vai ied as the one contained in the 
syllabus may be difficult for an Education Officer to imbibe for being effectively 
communicated to worker teachers. There is therefore some room for specialisation 
and for which ample opportunities should be g'ven to the officers to undergo 
refresher courses. Essentially the idea should be that during the course of training 
of the Education Officers which lasts for six months, the organiser of the course 
should keep a watch on the performance of the Education Officers under training 
and pick out the disciplines in which the trainee has shown special capacities and 
interest. On the basis of this assessment the Education Officer should be expec¬ 
ted to take appropriate refresher courses to improve his efficiency at work. In 
placing the Education Officers at different centres it is expected that there should 
be a proper mix of these disciplines, and when the officers take on to their training 
functions, the attempt will be to allot subjects to them according to their field of 
interest. 




& 
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CHAPTER IV 

WORKER-TEACHERS 


According to the Board’s scheme the Education Officers will train worker- 
teachers at the regional/local level. The teachers for this purpose are recommended 
by trade unions and are normally expected to be released by management for a full 
period of three months. After their training the task entrusted to the worker- 
teachers is to impart what they have learnt to the rank and file of workers. 

IV.2 The courses for them are conducted in the local language. The 
faculty for the purpose, as is presently the case, should be drawn mainly from the 
Education Officers but guest lecturers have also to be brought in where needed. 

IV.3 The syllabus that has to be drawn for them in its basic elements cannot 
be different from the one designed for Education Officers. It is only the emphasis 
and details which have to vary taking into account the capacity of the Education 
Officers to impart what has been imbibed and the level of understanding of the 
prospective worker-teachers. The syllabus we recommend for the purpose is at 
Annexure-ll. 

IV.4 About 40% of the syllabus for worker-teachers consists of methods, 
tools and techniques of communications and practical. The other subjects to be 
emphasised are matters like the trade union movement, a better understanding 
of the industry, productivity education as indeed aspects of labour legislation and 
implementation which are relevant to their work as immediate leaders of workers. 
The syllabus drawn up for this purpose adequately reflects the relevant emphasis. 
We expect that in the implementation of this programme greater attention will be 
paid to group work by the worker-teachers themselves properly supervised by 
the Education Officer. Worker-Teachers should be all along encouraged to bring 
in such group live situations based on then exeperience. This could be a variation 
of case-study method used in more sophisticated training courses. 

IV.5 During the last two decades the Board has trained over 60,000 
worker-teachers all over the country. The utilisation percentage of these teachers 
for imparting the message of workers education to the rank and file has been 
rather low. This by itself should not be considered to be waste of effort since the 
Board has noticed that many of the trained worker-teachers are being utilised in a 
variety of trade union activities including attendance to workers ’ grievances, 
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negotiations with management and participation in civic and social work in the 
interest of workers. 

Leadership Training Programme 

IV.6 In recognition of what has been said above and in line with the 
refresher courses recommended for Education Officers, we recommend that there 
should be a substantial leadership development programme both for worker- 
teachers who are not adequately utilised and for others found suitable by the 
Board. The syllabus recommended for this purpose necessarily has to be built up 
on (he basis of the requirements of the local situation which requires persons to 
be trained but in order to help them understand what the Board’s faculty is capable 
to provide a model syllabus has been drawn up and is at Annexure-ll a. 

IV.7 When worker-teacher takes the programme to the rank and file, 
there is further dilution of message. While we do not like this, we recognise that 
this is the inevitable part of operating the programme so as to reach a large 
number of workers. 

IV.8 We do not consider it necessary to establish a separate syllabus for 
unit level classes because of major part of it will be derived from what is mentio¬ 
ned in Annexure-II. It is important, however, to leave this to the Local Committee 
which will take into account the needs of the situations and the capacity of 
worker-teacher(s) and develop a suitable programme for which sufficient models 
are already available with the Board. What is needed, however, is sufficient 
flexibility and adequate analysis of plant level situations. We were informed that 
the Board in a recent meeting has approved, on demand from workers, a new 
pattern of subject based unit level classes of shorter duration. We endorse and 
support this new dimension and diversification to educational activities at the 
plant/unit level. 


CHAPTER V 

RURAL WORKERS 


As has been pointed out earlier in the Report, the improvement of the condi¬ 
tions of work and living for rural labour has presented a major challenge to 
planners and all those who are responsible for implementation of the development 
programmes. Several assessments have been made about whether planning has 
benefited this section of our economy and the conclusions reached are diverse, but 
one single aspect of change which has come out in many of these assessments is 
that there is considerable room for educating them and making them conscious of 
what they should expect from the development process and from whom. 

V.2 In the last ten years the country’s plans have been emphasising 
programmes of basic needs which are primarily intended for the weaker sections of 
the rural community. The 20-point programmes announced by the Prime Minister 
lays special emphasis on the operational elements of the programme. For instance 
implementation of land ceiling, distribution of surplus land, provision of house- 
sites, bank loans to weaker sections, etc. will have direct relevance to agricultural 
labour and farmers with small holdings as well as rural artisans. 

V.3 Proper enforcement of Minimum Wage Legislation will likewise bene¬ 
fit large sections of the rural community. Bonded labour for the abolition of 
which special steps are being taken by the States will help the economically and 
socially disadvantaged groups in the rural community to acquire their personality; 
but none of these programmes will succeed unless consciousness of the rights which 
have been granted to the disadvantaged under this proramme is aroused in them 
and they are organised to get them implemented. The authorities for redressal of 
grievances on this account should also be adequately made known. We have 
mentioned these items by way of illustration though there are a number of other 
economic and social disabilities from which rural workers suffer and which need 
to be articulated. The programme of educating rural workers has been designed 
with this end in view. 

V.4 Based on the recommendation of the Review Committee, the Board 
started rural workers education activity only during the last five years. What has 
been done so far, therefore, could be considered as experimentation and yet this 
provides some guidelines as to what could be done. The syllabus which was 
administered for imparting education to rural workers with the revisions introduced 
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fiom time on time on the basis of experience together with some new ideas which 
are discussed by us is at Annexure-lll. Several agencies, official and non-official 
are taking interest in the problem of rural workers, each according to its own 
light. It is possible that there may be even duplication of effort in this process. 

V.5 We consider that because of the vast canvas that rural India supplies 
for work of this type variety of approaches are possible and need to be tried. The 
educational effort of the Board certainly needs to be considerably augmented in 
this area. Indeed we envisage a separate but special unit for this purpose together 
with its own cadre of rural educators. This cadre will be trained essentially by 
social workers who have spent their lives in the rural areas and the Board’s own 
trained Rural Worker Educators and a cadre thus developed with the help of the 
appropriate agencies in rural areas, both official and non-official, will provide the 
necessary means for communicating the message of workers education. We envi¬ 
sage, when this development takes place, that a meaningful programme for educa¬ 
tion of rural workers will be drawn up and wherever necessary in collaboration 
with other agencies involved in rural workers education activity, fhe syllabus 
which is at present developed and which is at Annexure-lll should therefore be 
considered as an experimental one until vrhat has been stated above is formally 
established. 


CHAPTER VI 

WORKERS IN THE INFORMAL SECTOR 


From time to time we have been asked to develop programmes for a variety 
of working population all of which could be described in the ILO terminology of 
“ informal sector We recognise that by far the largest sector in developing 
countries constitutes this sector which presents a difficult challenge in its struggle 
to satisfy basic needs. An education programme to spread consiousness of the 
rights and responsibilities of the constituents of this sector will be difficult both in 
terms of locating these groups and developing a progamme appropriate for the 
group. As we sec it, the informal sector may comprise workers in unorganised 
employments, persons working on their own, construction workers, beedi workers, 
hawkers and a variety of the gainfully employed for whom standard occupational 
descriptions may not apply. We draw upon the experience of one of our collea¬ 
gues whose Institute handled a project entrusted to it by the ILO emitted 
“ Population/Family Welfare Education to Workers in the Urban Informal Sector ”, 
The methods used by that Institute both for locating the groups and imparting 
instructions, we consider, are of relevance to building up a programme in the 
informal sector. 

V1.2 An important aspect of developing an educational programme for the 
group is the diversity of the sector itself. Education in this case necessarily has 
to be given in their work environments and this introduces another dimension for 
developing the programme. We may distinguish at this stage two of the major 
components of this sector those employed as wage earners and others working on 
their own. In the former case the programme may have to be built around impro¬ 
ving their consciousness of what is due to them in the same way as is done for 
rural workers. Such programmes may have to be locality based rather than their 
being delivered at the work place. This means that construction workers, workers 
in small industries, beedi workers, etc. may have to be approached in residential 
localities. In the programme for family welfare education referred to earlier, 
however, successful attempt was made to deliver the message in the work environ¬ 
ment with the cooperation of the employer. With regard to the self employed, 
part of the informal sector, also the localities’ approach may be more relevant. 

VI.3 In either case a variation of the present mode of reaching educational 
benefits to those in need is called for. We may have to think in terms of creating 
mobile units equipped with audio-visual aids as well as very simple but expressive 
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literature which might meet the requirements of the more educated among the 
group. Because of the basic diversity of this broad target group we have not 
developed a syllabus for this sector. We leave it to the Board to establish, when a 
sufficiently large number of workers falling in this category desire to benefit from 
the workers education programme, approach the Board to develop a tailor-made 
programme for that specific group. There have been cases of programmes drawn 
up and delivered by the Board to beedi workers, handicrafts, coir industry, 
construction workers, rickshaw pullers, civic and sanitation workers etc. 

VI.4 Important subjects for training of workers in informal/unorganised 
sector may relate to : know your country, how to form organisations for self-help, 
cooperatives/trade unions, importance of savings, how to prepare family budget, 
family welfare, health and environmental cleanliness, avoidance of harmful practi¬ 
ces and wasteful expenditure, casteism, superstitions, ignorance, dangers from 
communal organisations, national integration, obligations of workers towards 
family, society and the nation, wages, welfare measures, working conditions, statu¬ 
tory benefits, rights of workers under different labour laws applicable to them, etc. 
It should be possible for the Board’s office to design on request programmes for 
target groups in the informal sector on the above lines. 
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CHAPTER VII 

IMPLEMENTATION 


In view of what has been said in Chapter-!I. we have not exhausted all the 
categories of workeis for whom education needs to be imparted through the 
Board’s efforts. But the several modules which are included in various annexures 
will help in establishing programmes for any special category for which the Board 
is required either by its Governing Body or on the request of a sizeable group of 
workers to establish ad-hoc progammes. Several unions/federations have approa¬ 
ched the Board to establish for them on an ad-hoc basis an educational ptogramme 
to meet their special needs. As instances on the point may be cited requests from 
Indian National Chemical Workers Federation, All India Port and Dock Workers 
Federation, Indian National Cement and Allied Workers Federation, Indian National 
Mine Workers Federation, and All India Federation of Electricity Employees. 
The Board in responding to such requests, developed educational programmes and 
delivered them with the help of its own faculty and with outside guest faculty as may 
be selected jointly by the union from whom the requests had come and the Board. 
We consider this as an important development. To encourage unions/federations to 
come to the Board with similar requests, we place at Annexure-IV the contents of 
such a training programme entitled Economic Education for Trade Unionists. 

VII.2 As will be noticed from the annexures to the specific programmes we 
have presented the educational content in the form of modules and the time 
allotted for completion of each module. In implementing the programme, how¬ 
ever, we consider it necessary to underline that for some groups for which a 
programme has to be designed, specific modules may not be relevent. Indeed for 
some, the time element for presenting the modules may have to be varied as has 
been mentioned earlier. But we consider these to be matters which the Director 
of the Board will handle in consultation with the Governing Body/Academic 
Committee in case of programmes for Education Officers and at national level. At 
the regional level the Regional Director should settle these matters in consultation 
with the Director of the Board and the Regional Advisory Committee. This 
element of flexibility is essential if the programmes have to be more effective. 

VII.3 For any educational programme the choice of faculty which 
delivers various elements of the programme is crucial. In fact, a good faculty could 
make a deficient syllabus adequately effective as much as an indifferent faculty 
will make a good syllabus appear mediocre. While this is important for all tiers 
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as at present conceived for deilvering the programme for imparting education, 
its significance for preparing Education Officers needs an added emphasis. The 
present arrangements are that some of the Regional Directors and some senior 
Education Officers with a flair for conveying ideas are drafted for teaching work. 
These arrangements may have to be continued. The faculty should be strengthened 
also with some direct recruits in addition to promoted personnel. This is an 
established practice for every educational institution and there is no reason 
why it should not he introduced by the Board for its work. Some load of 
it is carried by persons external to the Board. These are days of specialisation 
and in a programme like the one for which syllabi have been established, 
a considerable measure of practical experience, and academic excellence, will 
both be needed. Such experience will be available more through persons who 
handle live situtuations at the plant or trade union level rather than through 
the established faculty of the Board. Past experience has shown that the Board 
has experienced difficulty to have adequate qualified guest faculty for its Education 
Officers programmes because of poor compensation. 

VII.4 We consider it necessary to draw the attention of Government to an 
impediment in giving full effect to the above recommendation. The present arrange- 
meat for compensating the guest faculty members for their effort needs to be 
revised. It is possible to find several persons interested in workers education to 
take on such responsibilities for the love of education and in the interest of helping 
the trade union movement in the country generally, and the Board’s programme in 
particular. But this godwill for the programme as bound to dry up because of 
factors external to the running of any educational course. The present arrange¬ 
ments for compensating extenal educators were established in the late fiftees and 
almost no change has taken place since. For instance, in external collaborator for 
programmes in Bombay receives a fee of Rs. 25/- to go to a place in the suburbs 
where the training programme is usually held and with regard m several competent 
persons who are anxious to help, the fee paid does not even cover one way taxi 
fare. This needs to be noted particularly where private educational institutions, 
with even inadequate financial support, when they have to call outsiders, cover 
transportation expenses at the going rate and in addition pay a fee which could be 
considered reasonable for the labour expected of the guest. This is an important 
consideration in securing appropriate guest faculty services. 

VII.5 Government have established a number of institutions for promoting 
undersranding on a variety of subjects of special interest to the development of the 
country. We have, for instance, even within the Labour Ministry, institutions 
like the National Labour Institute, the Central Labour Institute and its regional 
equivalents. Some other organisations where work of interest to labour is carried 
on operate under the aegis of other Ministries. The National Productivity Council 
and its local equivalents, the National Institute for Training Industrial Engineering 
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and several agencies such as PECCE, Shramik Vidyapeeths working with 
or without financial support from Government run programmes of interest 
to labour and trade unions. It is important that greater liaison than at 
present is needed to avail the facilities available at these institutions to mutual 
advantage and with a view to avoid overlapping as far as possible. Some of the 
institutions have both good training faculties and indeed facilities for running 
short-term residential programmes. While some of these facilities are used by 
unions, there is a case for a significant increase in such cooperative activities. This 
is an aspect which we would like the relevant branch of the Ministries concerned 
to examine and take suitable action. 

VII.6 We attach considerable importance to refresher courses at all levels. 
These refresher courses should not only be within the Board itself but selected 
officers could be encouraged for being placed in other institutions where similar 
training programmes are offered. 

VII. 7 We understand there are plans to upgrade the Indian Institute of 
Workers Education, Bombay to enable it to promote training to trade union 
officials from other countries, particularly from the third world. It is a welcome 
move and we are certain that our Bombay Institute can rise up to the demands that 
might be made on it. 
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Annexure -! 


Sqllabus for 

Education Officers Training Course 





GENERAL GUIDELINES 


This is a syllabus for the training of the Education Officers appointed by the 
Central Board for Workers Education at the various Regional Workers Education 
Centres. 

2. The syllabus has been revised several times since the first course of 
Education Officers was conducted by the Board in 1958. The latest revision has 
been made in February, 1982 as a result of the recommendations of the Committee 
to review the syllabi of the Boards’ Training Programmes. The present syllabus 
reflects the new directions and dimensions of Workers Education programmes with 
a view to bring about many sided or all round development of the worker for the 
benefit of the country, industry, his family and himself. 

3. While revising the syllabus, the recommendations of the various 
committees including those of the Estimates Committee of the Parliament and the 
Workers Education Review Committee and the suggestions from the trainees of 
the earlier Education Officers Training Courses and the persons involved in imple¬ 
menting this syllabus at the national level have been taken into account. 

4. Keeping in view the above objectives the syllabus has been suitably re¬ 
structured in such a manner that the Education Officers could be effective in making 
the workers understand and appreciate the national perspective within which the 
trade union movement has to function. 

5. The syllabus has been developed on modular basis, with modules having 
different study units depending upon the scope and importance of the topics. 

6. Though every module is self-contained, the Labour Educator should 
understand that the syllabus is only a guideline and enough experiment should be 
made in teaching the subjects with flexibility. He can make inter-se changes 
within the group as well as between the groups. Sequential order of the syllabus 
can also be changed, if necessary, looking to the needs of the groups. It is, there¬ 
fore, emphasised that there is no rigidity about the groupings of the subjects and 
their sequential order. Functional flexibility can always be tried. 

7. Innovative and imaginative audio-visual aids should be developed for 
covering the subjects in order to obtain maximum results. 

8. The training programme of the Education Officers is of six months’ 
duration, five months are meant for teaching and one month for practical training 
by way of attachment with the Trade Union Organisations, Employers, Govern¬ 
ment, Labour Departments, etc. Normally 120 working days are available out of 
five months teaching period. Thus at the rate of 4 sessions per day of one and 
half hour each, 480 sessions are available which have t>een detailed out in the 
syllabus. This also includes guest talks, local excursions, and periodic tests and 
examination. 

9. There should be a test at the end of the training peiiod. 
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Modules 

Sessions 

I. 

Induction 

6 

20 

II. 

Know Your Country 

8 

32 

III. 

Know Your Industry 

6 

21 

IV. 

Productivity Education 

6 

22 

V. 

Industrial Relations 

5 

20 

VI. 

Trade Union Movement 

15 

40 

VII. 

Labour Economics 

6 

22 

VIII. 

Education for Participative Management 

4 

15 

IX. 

Public Sector and its Role in the Economy 

5 

18 

X. 

Population Education and Family Welfare 

6 

34 

XI. 

Important Labour Legislations 

3 

40 

XII. 

Methods, Tools and Techniques of 
Communication - Practical 

10 

196 


Total 

: 80 

480 
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I. Induction 


Sessions 


Module 1 Origin, role, purpose and structure of Central Board for 
Workers Education - Progress of Workers Education in 
India - Assistance by CBWE to trade unions for 
developing their own training programmes - Cadre and 
Character building - Workers Education in other 
countries. 4 

Module 2 Role and responsibilities of Education Officers of CBWE. 1 

Module 3 Workers Education in selected countries. ILO and 

Workers Education - Declaration of Human Rights. 4 

Module 4 Constitution of India - Preamble and Directive Principles 

of State Policy. 4 

Module 5 Fundamental rights and duties of citizens. Important 

provisions regarding Labour in the Constitution. 4 

Module 6 Democracy with reference to political, social and econo¬ 
mic aspects - Democracy as a way of life. 3 


II. Know Your Country 


Module 1 India before Independence - Freedom Struggle - The 
March of India. The role of labour in economic, social 
and political spheres. 5 

Module 2 An economic outline of the country - Main features. 4 

Module 3 Geographical outline of the country - Main features. 2 

Module 4 Land and people - Socio-economic development in the 

post independence period. 4 

Module 5 Our cultural heritage - Unity in Diversity. 2 

Module 6 Present socio-economic situation in the country; Income 

distribution, inflation, people below the poverty line, 
rural-urban imbalances, unemployment, under employ¬ 
ment, etc. <: 
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Module 7 Historical aspects of development - planning in a demo¬ 
cracy; Mixed economy - Five Year Plans - Objectives 
and achievements - 6th Five Year Plan (1980-85). 6 

Module 8 Internationa! Comparison - GNP/Population - Compila¬ 
tion of main items - Per capita consumption. 4 

III. Know Your Industry 

Module 1 Different types of work organisations - 

(a) Labour Cooperatives, International Experiments, etc. 

(b) Organisations in Public Sector, Private Sector, Regis¬ 
tered Societies, Joint Sectors, Departmental Under¬ 
takings (Railways, P. & T.), Boards (Wage Board, 


etc.). 4 

Module 2 National Industrial Policy. 1 

Module 3 Role of Labour and Capital in national development. 2 

Module 4 Economics of the industry - historical perspective and its 

place in the national economy. Capital investment, 
marketing - Job creation. 6 

Module 5 Strategy of Industrial Development as outlined in Five 

Year Plans. • 1 4 

Module 6 Modernisation and automation with reference to Indian 

conditions. 4 


IV. Productivity Education 

Module 1 Meaning/Concept of Productivity; Factors affecting 

productivity. 2 

Module 2 Productivity measurement - Sharing of gains of producti¬ 
vity - Bargaining for productivity. 4 

Module 3 Rationalisation, Computerisation - Lay off and Retrench¬ 
ment. 4 
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Sessions 


Module 4 Work Study; Job evaluation and merit rating; Incentives - 

economic and non-economic. 4 

Module 5 Productivity-Role ofPubiic/Private Sector managements 
in raising productivity. Human aspects of entrepreneur- 
ship - Motivation and Communication. 4 

Module 6 Role of Trade Unions in increasing production and pro¬ 
ductivity; Inter-national comparison. 4 


V. Industrial Relations 


Module 1 


Module 2 

Module* 3 


Module 4 
Module 5 


Industrial Relations in the country - System of Labour 
administration in India - Central/State Government areas. 
Pre-independence, post-independence and new perspec¬ 
tive. 

Human relations factor in industrial relations - Industrial 
relations in planned economy - Industrial relations in 
Public Sector - Industrial relations and Law and Order. 

Mechanism for Collective bargaining - Its role in indus¬ 
trial relations - Conciliation, Voluntary Arbitration and 
Adjudication - their merits and demerits - Code of 
Discipline in Industry. 

Preparing a case for conciliation and arbitration. 

A New Culture in Industrial Relations. Need for avoi¬ 
dance of violence in Trade Union Movement. 


4 


4 


5 

4 

3 


VI. Trade Union Movement 

Modulef 1 History of national and international trade union move¬ 
ment; pre -independence, post-independence and current 
perspective - Link between freedom struggle and Trade 
Union Movement. 3 

*N B Module 3 - Impact of successful bi-partite negotiations should be 
highlighted against direct confrontation method. 

f N B Module 1 - While discussing trade union movement, bring in how industrial 
revolution started and cottage industries were destroyed; man to 
man relationship was lost and the trade union movement provided 
the missing link. 
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Module 2 Pioneering role of Women in Trade Union Movement 2 

Module 3 Gandhian Philosophy - Its contribution and relevance to 

trade union movement. 2 

Module 4 Principles of organisation and management and their 

relevance to Trade Unions. 2 

Module 5 Trade Union - Administration, Organisation, Structure - 

Types of Unions and Finance. 5 

Module 6 Recognition of Trade Unions - Problems and Prospects 

at Plant, Industry and National levels. 2 

Module 7 Salient features of the present trade union movement. 4 

Module 8 Expanding functions and responsibilities of Trade Union 

Movement. 2 

Module 9 Drafting of Charter of Demands. 2 

Module 10 Dynamics of Leadeiship - Group Work - Psychological 

aspects. 2 

Module 11 National Central Organisations and International Federa¬ 
tions of Trade Unions and Employers. 3 

Module 12 Work Ethic - Commitment to work - Comparative 

situation in other countries - Concept of ‘ Shrania Eva 
Jayate ’. 3 

Module 13 Trade Union - Casteism, Communalism and National 

Integration - Concept of Communal Harmony - Moral 
Instruction. 2 

Module 14 Social responsibility of workers - Four-fold obligations - 

(i) to the country (ii) to the industry (iii) to the family 
and (iv) to trade unions. 2 

Module 15 ILO and its contribution to the Labour movement - A 

brief history of International Trade Union Movement. 4 

VII. Labour Economics 

Module 1 Concept of wages - Minimum needs - Dearness Allow¬ 
ance, Bonus, etc. 4 

N B Module 6 - “ Community of interests ” aspects should be stressed in the 
discussion. 
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Sessions 


Module 2 Cost of Living Index number and Consumer Price Index 
number Computation and application - limitations on 
their uses. 4 

Module 3 Concept, Compilation and use of Labour Statistics 
relating to Minimum Wages in different regions, Employ¬ 
ment. Earnings, Prices, Industrial Disputes, etc. 4 

Module 4 Wages and prices with reference to the product of the 

industry in which the worker is employed. 4 

Module 5 G. N. P./Per capita income - their limitations and relative 

growth: Inter-State and Regional comparison. 4 

Module 6 New 2()-poinl programme (1982) for Economic Develop¬ 
ment. 2 


VIII. Education for Participative Management 

Module 1 Philosophy and concept of Workers Participation in 
Industry with a veiw to improve industrial relations and 
productivity - Constitutional Provisions. 3 

Module 2 Industrial democracy and Gandhian Theory of Trustee¬ 
ship. 3 

Module 3 Case studies in participative management - Experience in 

other countries. 6 

Module 4 Functions of Joint Councils - Training of Workers in 

participative functions and managerial skills. 3 


IX Public Sector and Its Role in the Economy 

Module I The philiosophy and important role of Public Sector in 
the economy - Its origin and growth - Central/State. 
Regulation of remuneration in public sector - Wages, 
allowances, bonuses. 

NB Module I - White discussing the importance of Public Sector, it should be 
linked with the Industrial Policy Resolution of 1948 and 1956. 
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Module 2 Workers participation in Management in Public Sector. 3 

Module 3 Attitude of Trade Unions towards the Public Sector. 1 

Module 4 Public, Private and Cooperative Sectors - Corporations, 
Boards, Departmental Undertakings, Steel Authority - 
State/Central Sectors. 4 

Module 5 Service Sectors - their responsibilities and obligations to 

the nation and community. 3 

X. Population Education and Family Welfare 

Module 1 Population problem, socio-economic development, 


national population policy - role of trade union in 
population education. 8 

Module 2 Size, distribution and growth on population in comparison 
with other developing countries, implications of popula¬ 
tion to national economy and family life of workers in 
particular. 4 

Module 3 Personal hygiene, environmental cleanliness, physical 
fitness, social evils like untouchability, drinking, gambling, 
smoking, etc. 4 

Module 4 Family budget - How can a worker improve his 
standard of living by appropriate adjustments in the 


family budget - Need to avoid wasteful and harmful 
expenditure - Promotion of thrift habits. 8 

Module 5 Population distribution in rural and urban areas. 2 

Module 6 Family Welfare Planning - Mothers health, child care and 
responsible parenthood. 

A visit to Family Planning Centre. 8 

XI. Important Labour Legislations 

Module 1 Labour Legislation and Administration. 2 

Module 2 (a) Wage Legislation : 

1. Payment of Wages Act, 1936. 

2. Minimum Wages Act, 1948. 

3. Payment of Bonus Act, 1965. 

4. Equal Remuneration Act, 1976. 4 
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(b) Industrial Relations Legislation : 

1. Trade Unions Act, 1926. 

2. Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946 

3. Industrial Disputes Act, 1947. 8 

(c) Social Security Legislation : 

1. Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923. 

2. Employees State Insurance Act, 1948. 

3. Employees Provident Fund and Miscellaneous 
Provisions Act, 1952. 

4. Payment of Gratuity Act, 1972. 

5. Maternity Benefit Act, 1961. 10 

(d) Welfare Legislation ; 

1. Factories Act, 1948. 

2. Mines Act, 1952, 

3. Plantations Labour Act, 1951. 8 

(e) Social Legislation : 

1. Dowry Prohibition Act, 1961. 

2. Child Marriage Restraint Act, 1929. 

3. Protection of Civil Rights Act, 1955. 

4. Bonded Labour System (Abolition) Act, 1976. 

5. Inter-State Migrant Workmen (Regulation of 
Employment and Conditions of Service) Act, 1979. 

6 . Employment of Children Act, 1938. 6 

Module 3 Important State Labour Acts. 2 

Xl! Methods, Tools and Techniques of 
Communication - Practicals 

Module 1 Methods of Communication - Active teaching techniques. 3 

Module 2 Methods of persuasion. Group discussion, Seminar, Role 
playing, Buzz sessions, Symposium, Panel Discussion, 
Debates, Case Study - Reading assignment and use of 
library. ^ 
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Module 3 Lesson Planning - Selecting appropriate methods of 
communication-Choice of appropriate Audio - Visual 
Aids - Evaluating a teaching programme with reference 
to learning experience of trainees - knowledge, skills and 
attitude. 8 

Module 4 Scope and use of aids in Communication - Projected and 

non- projected Audio-Visual Aids - Labour literature and 
study material. 8 

Module 5 Motivation - Different means and methods. 1 

Module 6 Importance of non-formal adult education - Teaching 

and learning methods of adult education - Monitoring, 
evaluation and follow up measures. 4 

Module 7 Debates. 24 

Module 8 Practical Exercises. 20 

Module 9 Practicals in preparation and use of Audio-Visual Aids. 24 

Module 10 Practice Teaching. 50 


Periodic Tests. 20 

NB Special lectures/instruclioD/adjustment, etc. 22 

Elementary Yogic/Physical exercises will be organised for 15 
minutes every day before starting the programme. 
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Annexure - II 


Stjlldbus for 

Training of Worker Teachers 





GENERAL GUIDELINES 


This is a syliabus for the (raining of Worker-Teachers at the regional level 
who are recommended by respective trade unions and released by managements 
for a full period of three months. These Worker-Teachers on completion of their 
training go back to their places of employment and conduct part-time three-month 
Unit Level Classes for their fellow workers either at the factory or locality level. 

2. The syllabus for Worker-Teacher Training has been revised several times. 
The last revision has been made in Feb. 82 as a result of the recommendations of 
the Committee to review the syllabi of the Board’s Training Programmes. The 
present syllabus reflects the new directions and dimensions of Workers’ Education 
Programmes with a view to bringing about many sided or all round development of 
the worker for the benefit of the country, industry, his family and himself. 

3. Besides, the experience gained while conducting the Worker-Teacher 
Training Course at the Regional Centres has also been taken into account. 

4. The pace of industrial development is accelerating due to technological 
and scientific advance. Similarly the profile of workers has also been changing due 
to socio-economic, educational and cultural advancement. All these factors have 
been considered and suitable changes in the syllabus made to meet the wider 
compulsions and educational needs of workers in the larger national interest. 

5. Keeping in view the above objective the syllabus has been suitably re¬ 
structured in such a manner that the Woker-Teachers could be effective in making 
the workers understand and appreciate the national perspective within which the 
trade union movement has to function. 

The syllabus has been developed on modular basis, with modules having 
different study units depending upon the scope and importance of the topics. 

6 . Though every module is self-contained, the Labour Educator should 
understand that the syllabus is only a guideline and enough experiment should be 
made in teaching the subjects with flexibility. He can make inter-se changes 
within the group as well as between the groups. Sequential order of the syllabus 
can also be changed, if necessary, looking to the needs of the groups. Topics 
pertaining to local needs of industry and workers employed therein can be covered 
with the approval of the Regional Advisory Committee. It is, therefore, emphasised 
that there is no rigidity about the groupings of the subjects and their sequential 
order. Functional flexibility can always be tried. 
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7. Innovative and imaginative audio-visual aids should be developed for 
covering the subjects in order to obtain maximum results. 

8 . The three-month course is designed to equip the Worker-Teachers with 
adequate knowledge, appropiiate skills and positive attitudes in order to appreciate 
and understand the role and functioning of Trade Union Movement in the context 
of national requirements and changing social milieu as well as effectively conduc¬ 
ting Unit Level Classes for rank and file of workers, with a view to making them 
better informed citizens and effective union members. 
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CONTENTS 


Modules Study Units 


I. 

Induction 

10 

13 

ir. 

Know Your Country 

7 

20 

m. 

Know Your Industry 

7 

8 

IV. 

Productivity Education 

5 

15 

V. 

Industrial Relations 

6 

11 

VI. 

Trade Union Movement 

13 

21 

VII. 

Labour Economics 

7 

16 

VIII. 

Education for Participative Management 

5 

10 

IX. 

Public Sector and its Role in the Economy 

5 

11 

X. 

Population Education and Family Welfare 

5 

13 

XI. 

Important Labour Legislations 

3 

21 

XII. 

Methods, Tools and Techniques of 

Comm unication-Practical s 

14 

91 


Total : 

87 

250 
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I. Induction 


Study Units 


Module 1 The CBWE - What, why and how - The Society. Govern- 

ning Body and Regional Advisory Committee. 1 

Module 2 Administrative set-up at the Head Quarters and Regional 

Centres - Indian Institute of Workers Education. ] 

Module 3 Programmes and progress of Workers Education - 

Workers Education in other countries. 1 

Module 4 Assistance by CBWE to trade unions for developing their 

own training programmes through grants- in-aid. 2 

Module 5 Role and responsibilities of Woikcr-Tcachers - 

Cadre and Character building. 2 

Module 6 Constitution of India - Preamble and Directive Principles 

of State Policy. ] 

Module 7 Fundamental Rights and Duties of Citizens. 1 

Module 8 Principal provisions regarding Labour in the Constitution. 1 

Module 9 Democracy with reference to Political, Social and Econo¬ 
mic aspects - Democracy as a way of life. 1 

Module 10 ILO and Workers Education - Declaration of Human 

Rights. 2 


II. Know Your Country 

Module 1 India before Independence - Freedom struggle, the March 

of India. The role of labour in economic, social and 
political spheres. 4 

Module 2 Land and people - Socio-economic development in the 

post-independence period. 4 

Module 3 Our cultural heritage - Unity in Diversity. 2 

Module 4 Present socio-economic situation in the country; Income- 

distribution, inflation, people below the poverty line, 
rural-urban imbalances, unemployment, under-employ¬ 
ment, etc. 4 
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Study Units 


Module 5 Historical aspects of development planning in a demo¬ 
cracy - Mixed Economy - Five Year Plans - Objectives 


and achievements - 6th Five Year Plan (1980-85). 4 

Module 6 An economic outline of the country - Main features. 1 

Module 7 Geographical outline of the country - Main features. 1 

111. Know Your Industry 

Module 1 Role of Labour and Capital in National Development. 1 

Module 2 National Industrial Policy. 1 

Module 3 Economics of Industry - historical perspective and its 

place in the national economy - Job creation. 1 

Module 4 Modernisation and automation with reference to Indian 

conditions. 1 


Module 5 Different types of work Organisations - 

(a) Labour Cooperatives, etc. 

(b) Organisations in Public / Private Sector, Registered 

Societies (How they are formed and operated), Joint 
Sector, Departmental Undertakings, Statutory 
Boards, etc. : -1-^ H 1 

Module 6 Strategy of industrial development as outlined in Five 

Year Plans. 1 

Module 7 Industrial health and hygiene. Need for Safety Educa¬ 
tion and Accident Prevention. 2 


IV. Productivity Education 

Module 1 Meaning / Concept of productivity; Factors affecting 

productivity. 3 

Module 2 Productivity - measurement; Sharing of gains of produc¬ 
tivity, Bargaining for productivity, Rationalisation, 
Computerisation, Lay-off and Retrenchment. 3 
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Study Units 


Module 3 Work Study - its methods and measurement; Job evalua¬ 
tion and merit rating; incentives - economic and non¬ 
economic. 3 

Module 4 Role of Trade Unions in increasing production and 

productivity - International comparison. 3 

Module 5 Pioductivity - role of Public / Private Sector manage¬ 
ments in increasing productivity - Communication and 
Motivation. 3 


V. Industrial Relations 

Module 1 Industrial Relations in the country - system of labour 
administration in India, Central/State Government areas- 
Pre-independence, Post-independence and new perspec¬ 
tive; Industrial Relations and Law & order. 2 

Module 2 Mechanism for Collective Bargaining - Its role in Indus¬ 
trial Relations; Conciliation, Voluntary Arbitration and 
Adjudication - their merits and demerits; Code of 


Discipline in Industry. 3 

Module 3 Preparing a case for conciliation and arbitration. 1 

Module 4 A new culture in Industrial Relations. 1 

Module 5 Grievance procedure-discipline, punishment and appeals. 2 

Module 6 Strikes and lockouts - Importance of reducing mandays 

lost - Need for avoidance of violence in Trade Union 
Movement. 2 


VI. Trade Union Movement 

Module* 1 History of national and international trade union move¬ 
ment; Pre-independence, Post-independence and new 
perspective - Link between freedom struggle and trade 
union movement. 2 


*N B Module 1 - While discussing trade union movement, bring in how industrial 
revolution started and cottage industries were destroyed; man to 
man relationship was lost and the trade union movement provi¬ 
ded the missing link. 
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Study Units 


Module 2 The pioneering role of women in trade union movement - 

Historical aspects. 2 

Module* 3 Gandhian Philosophy - Its contribution and relevance to 

trade union movement. 2 

Module 4 Trade Union - administration, organisation, structure, 

Types of unions, Finance, principles of organisation. 1 

Module 5 Recognition of Trade Unions - Problems and prospects 

at Plant, Industry and National levels. 1 

Module 6 Salient features of the present trade union movement. 2 

Module 7 Expanding functions and responsibilities of trade union 

movement and their social responsibilities. 2 

Module 8 Drafting of charter of demands. 1 

Module 9 Dynamics of leadership - Group Work - Psychological 

aspects. KjBBHSHfr.N 1 

Module 10 National/Central Organisations and International Federa¬ 
tions of Trade Unions and Employers. 1 

Module 11 Work Ethic - comparative situation in other countries - 

concept of ‘ Shrama Eva Jayate ’. 2 

Module 12 Trade Union - Casteism, Communalism and National 
Integration - Concept of Communal Harmony - Moral 
Instruction. 1 

Module 13 Social responsibility of workers - Four-fold obligations - 
(i) to the country (ii) to the industry (iii) to the family 
(iv) to trade unions. 3 

VII. Labour Economics 

Module 1 Concept of Wages - Minimum needs - Dearness Allo¬ 
wance, Bonus, etc. 2 


*N B Module 3-“Community of interests” aspect should be stressed in the 
discussion. 
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Study Units 


Module 2 Cost of living index number and consumer price index 
number - Computation and application - limitations on 
their uses. 5 

Module 3 Concept, Compilation and use of Labour Statistics 
relating to Minimum Wages in different regions, Employ¬ 
ment Earnings, Prices, Industrial disputes, etc. 3 

Module 4 New 20-point programme (1982) for Economic Develop¬ 
ment. 1 

Module 5 Reading and analysing of Balance Sheet. 1 

Module 6 Wages and prices with reference to product of industry 

in which the worker is employed. 2 

Module 7 GNP/Per capita income - their limitations and relative 

growth; Inter-State and regional comparison. 2 


Vlll. Education for Participative Management 


Module 1 Philosophy and concept of workers participation in 
industry with a view to improve industrial relations and 
productivity - Constitutional provisions. 2 

Module 2 Industrial democracy and Gandhian Theory of Trus¬ 
teeship. 2 

Module 3 Case studies in participative management - Experience in 

other countries. 2 

Module 4 Functions of Joint Councils - Training of Workers in 

participative functions and managerial skills. 2 

Module 5 Developing skills of communication and arriving at 
consensus - Effective participation in Committee 
Meetings. 2 


IX. Public Sector and its Role in the Economy 

Module* 1 The philosophy and role of Public Sector in the economy 
- Origin and growth - Central/State - Regulation ot 
remuneration in public sectoi - Wages, allowances, 
bonuses. 

*NB Module t - While discussing the importance of Public Sector, it should be 
linked with the Industrial Policy Resolution of 1948 and 1946. 
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Study Units 


Module 2 Workers parlicipation in management in Public Sector. 2 

Module 3 Attitude of Trade Unions towards the Public Sector. 1 

Module 4 Public, Private and Cooperative Sectors-Their importance 

in national development. 2 

Module 5 Service Sectors, Cooperatives, Boards, Departmental 
Undertakings, Steel Authotity - State/Central Sectors - 
their responsibilities and obligations to the nation and 
community. 1 


X. Population Education and Family Welfare 


Module I Population problem, Socio-Economic development, 
national population policy - Role of Trade Union in 
population education. 2 

Module 2 Size, distribution and growth of population in comparison 
with other developing countries; implications of growth 
of population on national economy and family life of 
workers. 2 

Module 3 Personal hygiene, environmental cleanliness, physical 
fitness; Social evils like untouchability, drinking, gambling, 
smoking, etc. 2 

Module 4 Family budget How can the worker improve his standard 
of living by appropriate adjustments in the family budget 
- Need to avoid wasteful and harmful expenditure - 
promotion of thrift habits. 2 

Module 5 Family Welfare Planning-Mother’s health, child care and 
responsible parenthood; A visit to Family Planning 
Centre. 5 
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XI. Important Labour Legislations 


Module 1 Labour Legislation and Administration, 


Study Units 
1 


Module 2 (a) Wage Legislation 

1. Payment of Wages Act, 1936 

2. Minimum Wages Act, 1948 

3. Payment of Bonus Act, 1965 

4. Equal Remuneration Act, 1976 4 

(b) Industrial Relations Legislation 

1. Trade Unions Act, 1926 

2. Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) 

Act, 1946 

3. Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 5 

(c) Social Security Legislation 

1. Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923 

2. Employees State Insurance Act, 1948 

3. Employees Provident Fund and Miscellaneous 
Provisions Act, 1952 

4. Payment of Gratuity Act, 1972 

5. Maternity Benefit Act, 1961. 4 


(d) Welfare Legislation 

1. Factories Act, 1948 

2. Mines Act, 1952 

3. Plantations Labour Act, 1951 

4. Dowry Prohibition Act, 1961 

5. Child Marriage Restraint Act, 1929 

6. Protection of Civil Rights Act, 1955 

7. Employment of Children Act, 1938. 4 

Module 3 Important State Labour Acts. 3 
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XII. Methods, Tools and Techniques of 
Communication - Practicals 

Study Units 

Module 1 The nature of learning process. How mature adults 

learn - Communication methods. 3 

Module 2 Methods of persuasion - Active teaching techniques for 
literate, illiterate, rural and urban workers - preparation 
for teaching and use of library. 1 

Module 3 Leading / moderating a group discussion, seminar, 

symposium, panel discussion, debate and role play. 5 

Module 4 Importance of using visual aids in teaching. 1 

Module 5 Use of flip charts, flash cards, flannel graphs, posters, 

films, film-strips, slides and Lpidia>cope. 2 

Module 6 Role and responsibility of Worker-Teachers. 1 

Module 7 Organising Unit Level Class. 1 

Module 8 Literature for Workers - Reports and Information 

regarding Unit Level Classes to be submitted to Regional 
Centres. 1 

Module 9 Planning of an industrial tour or local excursion. 2 

Module 10 Motivation - Different means and methods. 1 

Module 11 Importance of non-forma! adult education - teaching and 

learning by adults. I 

Module 12 Practicals in use of Audio -Visual Aids. 

i) Use of black board, bulletin board. 5 

ii) Use of flash cards, flannel graphs and poster. 5 

iii) Use of flip charts, bar-graphs. 5 

iv) Use of films, film-strips, slides, epidiascope cards. 5 
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Study Units 


Module 13 Practice Teaching. 17 

Module 14 Field Visits and Report Writing - 

a) Union Meeting. 5 

b) Conciliation proceedings. 5 

c) Hearing in a Labour Court. 5 


d) Union Management Negotiations. 5 

e) Working of a State Labour Department. 5 

Periodic Tests and Examination. 10 

Elementary Yoga / physical exercises should be organised for 
15 minutes every day before commencing the programme. 
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ANALYSIS 


The following are some of the methods of teaching which can be employed 
in training programmes. 

Communication Methods I 

Lecture., Two-way Communication, Question techniques. 

Communication Methods - II 

Symposium, Panel discussion, Debate. 

Group Methods - 

Seminar, Buzz Group, Role Play, Conferences. 

Self Study Methods - 

Case study, Workshop, Brainstorming, Programmed 
instruction, Out of class-room method. 

Audio-Visual Aids 

Film-Strip, Slides, Flannel Graph, Flip Chart, 
Graphics, Radio, Tape-recorder, Films, Television. 

Questionnaire : 

An evaluation tool. 

The Worker-Teacher Training Course is of 13 weeks (3 months). Leaving 
out one week for holidays and two weeks for educational tour, the actual duration 
is of 10 weeks or 50 working days. When daily five hours are utilised, total 250 
hours become available for teaching. 

The sports and cultural activities are to be organised outside the daily study 
units. 
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Annexure- II (A) 


Sqlldbus for 

Leadership Development Programme 

(one-month full-time course) 



CONTENTS 


Modules Study Units 


I. 

Induction 

7 

8 

II. 

Know Your Country 

7 

15 

III. 

Know Your Industry 

S 

10 

IV. 

Productivity Education 

5 

15 

V. 

Industrial Relations 

5 

14 

VI. 

Trade Union Movement 

12 

14 

VII 

Labour Economics 

7 

9 

VIII. 

Education for Participative Management 

5 

10 

IX. 

Public Sector and its Role in the Economy 

4 

7 

X. 

Population Education and Family Welfare 

4 

8 

XI. 

Important Labour Legislations 

3 

21 


Total : 

67 

131 
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I. Induction 


Study Units 


Module I The CBWE - What, Why and How-Programmes and 

progress of Workers Education. 1 

Module 2 Assistance by CBWE to Trade Unions for developing 

their training programmes through grants-in-aid 1 

Module 3 Constitution of India - Preamble and D ; rective Princi¬ 
ples of State Policy I 

Module 4 Fundamental Rights and Duties of citizens - Important 

provisions regarding Labour in the Constitution. 2 

Module 5 Democracy with reference to Political, Social and 

Economic aspects - Democracy as a way of life. 1 

Module 6 ILO and Workers Education-Ratified Conventions and 
Recommendations of ILO; Declaration of Human 
Rights. 1 

Module 7 Public speaking - Report Writing - Participation in 
deliberations of various committees - How to handle a 
committee. I 

II. Know Your Country 

Module 1 India before Independence - Freedom struggle, the 
March of India and the role of labour in economic, 
social and political spheres - Biography of national level 
leaders. 3 

Module 2 Land and people - Socio- Economic development in 

the post independence period. 2 

Module 3 Our cultural heritage - Unity in Diversity. I 

Module 4 Present Socio-Economic situation in the country, 

Income distribution, inflation, people below the poverty 
line, rural-urban imbalances, unemployment, under¬ 
employment, etc. 3 

Module 5 Historical aspects of development planning in a demo¬ 

cracy - Mixed Economy - Five Year Plans - objectives 
and achievements - 6th Five Year Plan (1980-85'. 4 

Module 6 An economic outline of the country - Main features. I 

Module 7 Geographical outline of the country - Main features ! 
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III. Know Your Industry 


Study Units 

Module 1 Different types of Work Organisations 

(a) Labour - Co-operatives, International experiment, 
etc. 

(b) Organisations in Public Sector, Private Sector, 

Registered Societies, Joint Sectors, Departmental 
Undertakings, Statutory Boards — 


How they are formed and operated. 2 

Module 2 National Industrial Policy. 1 

Module 3 Role of Labour and Capital in National Development. 1 

Module 4 Economics of the industry - historical perspective and 

its place in the national economy - Capital investment, 
marketing - job creation. 2 

Module 5 Strategy of industrial development as outlined in Five 

Year Plans. - 1 

Module 6 Modernisation and automation with reference to Indian 

conditions. 1 

Module 7 Industrial health and hygiene. 1 

Module 8 Need for safety education and accident prevention. 1 

IV. Productivity Education 

Module I Meaning Concept of productivity; Factors affecting 

productivity. 3 


Module 2 Productivity - measurement; Sharing of gains of 
productivity-Bargaining for productivity - Rationalisa¬ 
tion, Computerisation - Lay-off and Retrenchment. 3 

Module 3 Work Study - its methods and measurement; Job 
evaluation and merit rating: Incentives - economic and 
non-economic. 3 

Module 4 Role of Trade Unions in increasing production and 

productivity - International Comparison. 3 

Module 5 Productivity - Role of Public/Private Sector Manage¬ 
ments in raising productivity - Communication and 
Motivation. 3 
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V. Industrial Relations 


Study Units 

Module I Industrial Relations in the country ; System of Labour 
Administration in India, Central/State Government 
areas - Pre-independence, post-independence and new 
perspectives. 2 

Module 2 Human relations factor in industrial relations-Industrial 
relations in planned economy - Industrial relations in 
public sector ~ Industrial relations and Law & Order. 2 

Module* 3 Mechanism for collective bargaining - Its role in indus¬ 
trial relations - Conciliation, Voluntary arbitration and 
adjudication - their merits and demerits; Code of disci¬ 
pline in industry. 5 

Module 4 Preparing a case for conciliation and arbitration- settle¬ 
ment of disputes. 3 

Module 5 A new culture in Industrial Relations - Need for avoid¬ 
ance of violence in Trade Union Movement. 2 


VI Trade Union Movement 

Module{• 1 History of national and international trade union move¬ 
ment ; pre-independence, post-independence and new 
perspective, Link between freedom struggle and Trade 
Union Movement. 1 

Module 2 Pioneering role of women in Trade Union Movement. 1 

ModulcS 3 Gandhian Philosophy and its Contribution and relevence 

to Trade Union Movement. 1 

Module S Impact of successful bipartite negotiations should be highlighted 
against direct confrontation method. 

fXB Module I White discussing trade union movement bring in how industrial 
revolution started and cottage industries were destroyed, man 
to man relationship was lost and the trade union movement 
provided the missing link. 

§NB Module 3 “Community of in'erests” aspects should be stressed in the 
discussion. 
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Study Units 


Module 4 Trade Unions - administration, organisation, types, 
structure, finance, principles of organisation-one union 
for one industry. Hall mark of a good union. Editing 
union journal. 1 

Module 5 Salient features of the present Trade Union Movement. 1 

Module 6 Techniques, functions and responsibilities of Trade 
Union Leaders - Management aspects of leadership - 


Recognition of Trade Unions, Problems and Prospects 
at Plant, Industry and National levels. 1 

Module 7 Dynamics of leadership, group work, psychological 

aspects. Levels of leadership & Leadership qualities 2 

Module 8 Drafting of Charter of Demands. 2 

Module 9 Work Ethic-Commitment to Work-Comparative situa¬ 

tion in other countries - Concept of ‘Shrama Eva Jayate’. 1 

Module 10 Trade Union, Casteism, Communalism and National 
Integration - Concept of Communal Harmony - Moral 
Instruction. 1 

Module II National Central Organisations and International Fede¬ 

rations of Trade Unions and Employers - their role in 
maintaining good industrial relations. 1 

Module 12 Social responsibility of workers - Four-fold obligations- 

(i) to the country (ii) to the industry (iii) to the 
family and (iv) to trade unions. 1 


VII. Labour Economics 

Module 1 Concept of Wages - Minimum needs - Dearness Allow¬ 
ance, Bonus etc. I 

Module 2 Cost of living index number and consumer price index 
number - computation and application - limitations on 
their uses. 1 

Module 3 Concept, Compilation and use of Labour Statistics 
relating to Minimum Wages in different region?. Empl¬ 
oyment, Earnings, Prices, Industrial Disputes, etc. 2 
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Study Units 


Module 4 Wages and prices with reference to product of the 

industry in which the worker is employed. 1 

Module 5 Reading and analysing of Balance-Sheet. ] 

Module 6 New 20iPoint Programme for Economic Development. 1 

Module 7 G. N. P./Per capita income - their limitations and 

relative growth ; Tntcr - State and regional comparison. 2 


VIII. Education for Participative Management 


Module I Philosophy and concept of Workers participation in 
industry with a view to improve industrial relations and 
productivity - consitutional provisions. 2 

Module 2 Industrial democracy ani Gandhian Theory of Trus¬ 
teeship. 2 

Module 3 Case studies in participative management - experiments 

in other countries. 2 

Module 4 Functions of Joint Councils; Training of Workers in 

Participative functions and managerial skills. 2 

Module 5 Developing skills of communication and arriving at 

Consensus-Effective participation in Committee Meetings. 2 


IX. Public Sector and its Role in the Economy 

Module* 1 The philosophy and Important role of public Sector in 
the economy. Its origin and growth - Central/State. 

Regulation of remuneration in Public Sector - Wages, 
allowances, bonuses. 3 

*NB Module 1 While discussing the importance of Public Sector, it should be 
linked with the Industrial Policy Resolution of 1948 and 1956. 
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Study Units 


Module 2 Workers Participation in Management in Public Sector. 2 

Module 3 Public, Private and Cooperative Sectors; Ccrporations, 

Boards, Departmental Undertakings, Steel Authority - 
State / Central Sectors. Their importance in National 
Development. I 

Module 4 Service Sectors - their responsibilities and obligations 

to the nation and community. 1 

X. Population Education and Family Welfare 

Module 1 Population problem, Socio-Economic development, 
National Population Po'icy - Role of Trade Unions in 
Population Education. 2 

Module 2 Size, dishibution and growth of population in compa¬ 
rison with other developing countiies; implications of 
growth of population to ndion.il economy and family 
life of workers. 2 

Module 3 Personal hygiene, environmental cleanliness, physical 

fitness; Social evils like untouchability, drinking, gambl¬ 
ing, smoking, etc. Methods of persuasion. 2 

Module 4 Family budget - How can the worker improve his 

standard of living by appropriate adjustment in tbe 
family budget. Need to avoid wasteful and harmful 
expenditure - Promotion of thrift habits. 2 

XI. Important Labour Legislations 

Module 1 Labour Legislation and Administration. 1 

Module 2 (a) Wage Legislation 

1. Payment of Wages Act, 1936 

2. Minimum Wages Act, 1948 

3. Payment of Bonus Act, 1965 

4. Equal Remuneration Act, 1976 1 
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Study Units 


(b) Industrial Relations Legislation 

1. Trade Unions Act, 1926 

2. Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) 

Act, 1946 

3. Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 5 

(c) Social Security Legislation 

I. Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923 
2 Employees State Insurance Act, 1948 

3. Emplojees Provident Fund aDd Miscellaneous 
Provisions Act, 1932 

4. Payment of Gratuity Act, 1972 

5. Maternity Benefit Act, 1961 

(d) Welfare Legislation 

1. Factories Act, 1948 

2. Mines Act, 1952 

3. Plantations Labour Act, 1951 

4. Dowry Prohibition Act, 1961 

5. Child Marriage Restraint Act, 1929 

6. Protection of Civil Rights Act, 1955 

7. Employment of Children Act, 1938. 

Module 3 Important State Labour Acts. 


5 

2 
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Annexure - III 


Syllabus for 

Training Course of Rural Worker Educators 



The Board entered the field of Rural Workers Education in the year 
1977 with 7 pilot projects under selected Regional Centres. Based on this 
experience, the Scheme was extended to all the Regional Centres in subsequent 
years. Under this Scheme the training programmes were of five-day full- time 
duration at the block level and two-day full-time duration at the village level. 


However, the Board fe't that the five-day and two day programmes 
did not give any post-training multiplier-effect in the programme nor there 
was any follow-up possible. These courses also did not help to instill among 
rural workers the skills required for Rural Worker Educators. It was, therefore, 
decided to have a new longer duration programme of training for rural worker 
educators at the regional level on the pattern of present Worker-Teacher 
Training Course 


The two-mon'h full time course for Rural Worker Educators was, there¬ 
fore, evolved which was duly approved by the Boaid and implemented from 
January, 1980 

The revision in the existing course was necessary to reflect the new 
directions and dimensions of Workers Education Programme with a view 
to bring about many sided or all round development of the workers for the 
benefit of the country and his family. 

While revising the syllabus, the role of Rural Worker Educators - cadre 
in between the levels of Education Officers and Worker-Teachers - in the 
upliftment of the rural Society and in educating rural masses was taken 
into account. 


Keeping in view the above objectives, the syllabus has been suitably 
restructured in such a manner that the Rural Woiker Educators could be 
effective in helping their fellow workers, understand and appreciate national 
perspective within which they have to function. 


The syllabus is only a guideline and enough experiment could be made 
in teaching the subjects with flexibility. Inter se changes within the groups as 
well as between the groups can be made. Sequential order of the syllabus 
can also be modified, if necessary, looking to the needs of the groups. Topics 
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pertaining to [oral needs and a particular category of rural workers can be 
covered with the approval of the Regional Advisory Committee. There is no 
rigidity about the grouping of the subjects and their sequential order and 
functional flexibility can always be tried. 

Active two-way communication method with full involvement of partici¬ 
pants would be adopted. The supplementary learning-teaching materia] in simple 
local languages would be prepared at the Regional Centres considering the 
local requirements. Innovative and motivative audio-visual aids would be used 
for covering the subjects in order to obtain maximum results. 


The two-monih course is designed to equip the rural worker educators 
with adequate knowledge, proper skills and positive attitudes in appreciating 
and understanding the important role they have to play in the context of 
national requirements and the changing social milieu. 

The Rural Worker Educators would form a link between the Regional 
Centres and the rural workers and help the Centres in organising different 
training programmes for them. They will also be useful to various Government 
and other agencies to take their rural development scheme to rural workers. 


★ ★ 


CONTENTS 


Modules Study Units 


I. 

Induction 


7 

12 

II. 

Know Your Country 


7 

20 

III. 

Know Your Community 


4 

20 

IV. 

Know Your Industry 


5 

15 

V. 

Productivity Education 


5 

15 

VI. 

Development Plans atid Schemes 


5 

20 

VII. 

Trade Union Movement 


7 

18 

VIII. 

Labour Economics 


3 

15 

IX. 

Cooperative Education 


4 

15 

X. 

Population Education and Family Welfare 

5 

20 

XI. 

Important Labour Legislations 


6 

20 



Total : 

58 

190 
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I. Induction 


Study Units 


Module 1 The CBWE - The Society, Governing Body and Regio¬ 

nal Advisory Committee and other administrative 
set-up. 1 

Module 2 Programme and progress of Workers Education. 1 

Module 3 Assistance by CBWE to Rural Workers Organisations 

for developing their own educational programmes 
through grants-in-aid. 2 

Module 4 Role and responsibilities of Worker Educators Cadre 

building. 2 

Module 5 Constitution of India - Preamble and Directive Princi¬ 
ples of State Policy 2 

Module 6 Important provisions regarding Labour in the 

Constitution. 2 

Module 7 Democracy with reference to Political, Social and 

Economic aspects - Democracy as a way of life. 2 


II. Know Your Country 

Module 1 India before Independence - Freedom struggle - The 
March of India - The role of labour in economic, 
social and political spheres. 4 

Module 2 Land and people - Socio-Economic development in 
the post-independence period - Important information 
about States and Districts. 4 

Module 3 Our cultural heritage - Unity in Diversity. 2 

Module 4 Present Socio-economic situation of the country. 3 

Module 5 Historical aspects of development-Planning in a demo¬ 
cracy - Mixed Economy - Five Year Plans - objectives 
and achievements - 6th Five Year Plan (1980-85). 5 

Module 6 An economic outline of the country - Main features. 1 

Module 7 Geographical outline of the country - Main features. 1 
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ill. Know Your Community 


Study Units 


Module 1 Rural Society - its characteristics and structure, local 
socio-economic problems, evils of casteism, supersti¬ 
tions, blind beliefs, resistance to change; Moral 
Instruction. 5 

Module 2 Mobility of agricultural labour; Man-land ratio; 

Migration - ILO statistics on rural employment. 5 

Module 3 W< men Workers and Child Labour; Status of women 

and problems of Child Labour - Welfare Schemes. 5 

Module 4 Tribal/JForest/Fisheries and Bonded Labour - Problems, 

present state; Developmental Schemes. 5 


IV. Know Your Industry 

Module I Importance of agriculture in relation to industrial 


development and their inter-relationship. 3 

Module 2 Importance of forests - Tree Plantation - Ecological 

balance. 3 

Module 3 \nimal Husbandry. 3 

Module 4 Poultry Farming and Piggery. 3 

Module 5 Mechanised agriculture and Animal Husbandry with 

reference to western countries, 3 


V. Productivity Education 

Module I Meaning,Concept of Productivity; Factors affecting 

Productivity. 3 

Module 2 Importance of increasing agricultural productivity. 3 

Module 3 Different methods of increasing agricultural production/ 

productivity. 3 
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Study Units 


Module 4 Sharing gains of productivity. 3 

Module 5 Planning of productivity. 3 


V! Development Plans and Schemes 

Module 1 Rural reconstruction - Historical perspective - 

piogramme after independence - need for social reforms. 4 

Module 2 Community Development - Panchayat Raj - Role of 

rural workers. 4 

Module 3 Employment in rural area - Government Policy - 
Self-employment - Avenues and Scope-Employment 
Guarantee Scheme. Food for work programme - Off 
season Employment - Cottage industries. 4 

Module 4 Rural Planning - Schemes for development of rural 

poor. 4 

Module 5 Agencies and Schemes for promotion of self-emploj- 

ment and development of village industries.. 4 


VII Trade Union Movement 

Module 1 Appropriate forms of organisation - Peasants’ Move¬ 
ment in India - Origin, Growth and present state. 

Module 2 Gandhian Philosophy and its Contribution to Labour 
Movement. 


Module 3 National Integration and Communal Harmony. 


Module 4 Civic lesponsibilities of workers - Three-fold obligations 
( i) to the country (ii ) to the rural/local community 
(iii) to the family. 


Module 


Central Organisations of Trade Unions 
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Study Units 


Module 6 Trade Union Cooperative - Administration, Organisa¬ 
tion, Structure, etc. 2 

Module 7 Developing leadership - Group Work - Psychological 

aspects. 2 

VIII. Labour Economics 

Module 1 Basic characteristics of Agricultural Economy - 
Interdependence of Agricultural and Industrial eco¬ 
nomy - Comparative aspects of rural and urban 
economy. 5 

Module 2 Rural conditions and causes of indebtedness Its 

remedy. 5 

Module 3 Scheme ragarding credit and other benefits for the 
upliftment of the rural poor, artisans, landless labourers, 
marginal farmers, etc. and abolition of bonded labour. 5 


IX. Cooperative Education 

Module I Cooperative efforts for community development and 


upliftment of rural poor. 4 

Module 2 Marketing Cooperatives and Credit Cooperatives. 5 

Module 3 Housing Cooperatives - Cooperative Societies Act, 1961 4 

Module 4 Schemes for Rural Housing. 2 


X. Population Education and Family Welfare 

Module I Size, distribution and growth of population in compa¬ 
rison with other developing countries; implications of 
growth of population on national economy and family 
life. 4 
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Study Units 


Module 2 Population problems and socio-economic development; 

national population policy. 4 

Module 3 Personal hygiene, environmental cleanliness, physical 
fitness, safety at work; Social evils like untouchability, 
drinking, gambling, smoking, etc. 4 

Module 4 Family budget - How can a worker improve his 
standard of living by appropriate adjustments in the 
family budget - Need to avoid wasteful expenditure - 
Promotion of thrift habits. 4 

Module 5 Family Welfare Planning - Mother’s health, child care 
and responsible parenthood - A visit to family planning 
Centre - methods of persuasion. 4 


XI. Important Labour Legislations 

Module I Trade Union Legislation - Trade Union Act, 1926. 2 

Module 2 Concept of Minimum Wages - Minimum Wages for 

Agriculture Workers - Their implementation - Mini¬ 
mum Wages Act, 1948 prescribed from time to time by 
concerned States. 5 

Module 3 Equal Remuneration Act, 1976 - Debt Relief Act, 1975. 3 

Module 4 Dowry Prohibition Act, 1961 - Child Marriage 

Restraint Act, 1929. 3 

Module 5 Main provisions of Land Consolidation Act, 1947- 
Land Ceiling Act, 1961 - Tenancy Act, 1948 - Land 
Reforms. 5 

Module 6 Protection of Civil Rights Act, 1955. 2 
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The following are some of the methods of teaching which can be 
employed in training programmes. 


Communication Techniques - I 

Lecture, Two-way Communication, Question Techniques. 


Communication Techniques - II; 

Symposium, panel Discussion, Debate. 


Group Method - I 

Group Goals, Leadership Functions, Evaluation. 


Group Method - II 

Seminar, Buzz Session, Role Play, Conference. 


Self-Study Method - 

Case study. Workshop, Brain Storming, Programmed 
Instructions, Out-of Class room Methods. 


Audio-Visual Aids - 

Film-strips, Slides, Flannel Graph, Flip chart, Graphics, 
Radio, Tape-Recorder, Film, Television. 


Questionnaire - 

An evaluation tool. 


The Rural Worker Educators Training Course is of two months’ duration 
i. e. 60 days. Leaving 10 days for holidays, 7 days for educational tour, 3 days 
for examination and 2 days for adjustments. 38 days are available for teaching. 
Assuming that the classes are for 5 hours a day, 190 hours are available. 

The sports and cultural activities are to be organised outside the daily 
study units. 
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Annexure - IV 


Economic Education for Trade Unionists 

( Duration - Two Weeks ) 



Economic Education for Trade Unionists 

( Duration-Two Weeks) 


Module 1 


Module 2 


Module 3 


Module 4 


Module 5 


Module 6 


Economic Contents of Directive Princip'es of State 
Policy - Industrial and Agricultural goods and services 
components of national economy and their relative 
growth ; Inter-State and Regional Comparison - Aims, 
objectives and social obligations of Trade Unions. 


Genesis of economic planning. Planning in India - 
Approach to 6th Plan - Role of Public Sector in 
National Economy. Fiscal and Monetary Policy. 


Basic Economic Issues which the trade unionists should 
know - Recent Trends in Indian Economy, Enter¬ 
prises - Types, Location, Production, Distribution and 
Consumption. 


Wages and Prices - Wage Structure - Types of Wages- 
Sectorial difference in wage levels - Inflation - Prices - 
National Income and per capita income. 


Workers access to economic information - Cost of 
living index number and Consumer price index 
number - Other Index Numbers - Computation, 
application and limitations. 


Use of Labour Statistics relating to minimum wages 
in different regions; employment, earnings, savings, 
investment, prices ; industrial disputes, accidents, etc. 




Module 


Module 


Module 


Module 


7 Employment Policy Labour and Capital intensive 
techniques; Significance of Small Scale and Cottage 
Industry - Employment generation; Role of Trade 
Unions in promoting self employment Scheme - Employ¬ 
ment and Training - Role of Employment Exchanges. 


8 International Trade - International Payments - Latest 
trends in trade practices: Multi -national enterprises - 
Economic Development in India in relation to Inter¬ 
national Economic Order. 


9 Economics of the Industry; Productivity and Incentive 

Schemes - Job Evaluation. 


10 Balance Sheet Reading. 


non 



